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conflicts no doubt were taking place in the Civil
Services of all combatant nations, and not every Head
of a State Department was patriotic, or far-sighted
enough, to submit to the loss of staff at a moment
when the labours of the State were largely increased.
Eventually in Egypt a sensible compromise was
reached. Under it, officials of Allied nationalities,
who joined the fighting forces with the consent of
superior authority, were granted unpaid leave for the
duration of the War. Thus they reserved their right
to pension, and to take up at the close of hostilities
their civilian appointments. The concession was
generously interpreted,1 though here and there was
a senior who placed the interests of the Civil Service
of Egypt above those of the British Empire. It was
difficult to convince such a person that the appeals of
Great Britain to her manhood would be made in vain
if all employers of labour thought as he did. But his
attitude was intelligible if not very generous. He
was responsible for the machinery of the State, and
no human agency could foretell what might happen

1 The British Officials who left Egypt to join the new armies were
too few in number, and too junior in position, to affect the efficiency of
the administrating machine ; but undoubtedly it was a piece of good
fortune for the Army in Egypt that the Egyptian Government were
loath to part with their most useful Englishmen, for the Expeditionary
Force on the Canal, and later in Palestine, drew heavily upon the
various Ministries to officer a number of non-combatant units, In-
telligence, Labour Corps, Engineering services behind the line, and
so on, wherein knowledge of local conditions is of greater value than
experience of troops. The Egyptian Government met the Army very
handsomely. Thus the Ministry of Public Works, at one period or
another, lent the services of 107 British and Allied officials; that of
Finance 68 ; of Interior 66 ; of Education 51 ; and of Agriculture 21.
None the less, in October 1916 it was elicited that there were still
working in the offices of the Government 451 Englishmen of military
age, all of whom, save 16, were declared to be indispensable to the
conduct of the administration. A Commission studying Man Power
in Egypt during the following summer thought the figure of 451 to
be unduly high.